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From the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Friends- 


There are so many good works to be done in this world-- 

so many that it’s easy to become the deer in the headlights, 
paralyzed by what’s about to hit. As Bridget Moix reminded us 
in last month’s issue, we aren’t called to be successful, just to 
try to do our part. This issue of Western Friend tells the stories 
of Friends who are trying to do their part in the world, mostly 
as it relates to border and human rights issues. 


Why those? Why not hunger, education, prison reform, health 
care, death penalty, racism and other inequalities, global 
warming, Palestine (a human rights issue so complex and dear 
to Friends it could fill an entire issue on its own), poverty, 
illiteracy, homelessness... you get the idea. There are so many 
arenas in which Friends do their part! 


Earlier this year, Friends in Arizona grieved at the passage of 
SB 1070, a law that launches the state down a slippery slope 
toward legalizing racial profiling. And their grief--particularly 
two minutes from Flagstaff Meeting-- served to galvanize 
Intermountain Yearly Meeting, which has long been deeply 
involved in border issues. What emerged from the lengthy, 
thoughtful discussions was a beautifully crafted minute 

(see pg. 4.) I wanted to carry some of the spirit of IMYM’s 
seasoning to the other two Western unprogrammed Yearly 
Meetings, and to connect up some of the good work being done 
by Friends all over the West, and on both sides of the border. 


It’s not easy work. And it comes with more questions than 
answers. Tom looks to John Woolman for inspiration, asking 
what he would do about immigration where he with us today. 
John goes to Colombia, and in facing his own fears and the 
sheer devastation of violence and poverty, admits to struggling 
to figure out what a Friend should do. Other articles in this 
issue offer bright glimmers of hope, most often found right 
close to home. 


Happy Thanksgiving to you- there’s much to be thankful for! 
In the Light, 


Kathy Hyzy, Editor 
office ph: 503-956-4709 


editor @westernfriend.org 


P.S.- For many of you, it’s almost time to renew your 
subscription! Look at the address label on the back of this issue 
to find out when your subscription expires. If your meeting 
automatically subscribes you, don’t worry about it. But if they 
don’t and you would like to receive one of the special group 
rates, get together with your F/friends and make it happen! 
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CUSCOPLLELLL LTTE ELLIE ALTE RIEL LEED LUE dis 


IMYM Minute on Recent Immigration Legislation and 
Comprehensive Immigration Reform 


LLL cE EE 


AS a faith community committed to welcoming the stranger, 

we are dismayed and saddened by the failure to find a way forward to craft an immigration system 
that respects the fundamental rights and dignity of all. We recognize that inaction at the national level has 
created a vacuum into which states have stepped to create their own immigration laws. 


As Friends, we believe that there is that of God in everyone, regardless of citizenship or legal status. Our 
testimony of community challenges us to live with all of our neighbors in a way that encourages trust, 
love, and security. Our testimony of equality leads us to value each person as an individual and to respect 
the human rights and dignity of all persons. Our testimony of peace guides us to take nonviolent action to 
resolve conflicts in a way that brings us together and promotes justice. 


Arizona Senate Bill 1070 and similar proposed legislation in other states divides our communities and 
criminalizes immigrants. These kinds of unjust laws create a climate of fear for those whose area of - 
residence, line of work, complexion, spoken language or accent is deemed suspicious, even if they are 
citizens or legal foreign residents or visitors. When state legislation is passed that compels people to hide 
their identity from authorities, they must live in fear that they will be separated from their families, that they 
will become victims of crime, that they and their children will not receive an education, and that they will 
lose their livelihoods and their homes. 


We bear witness to our friends and neighbors in our 
community who suffer division of their families, ED, 
exploitation in the workplace, and the daily fear of ry UN FRIENDS HOUSE 
deportation. We bear witness to the thousands of ere 

deaths on the border and the destruction of border Gg aey A Quaker-Inspired Elder Community 
communities and the environment. The estimated hong 
twelve million persons living and working in the 
United States without papers are essential parts of 
our communities and economy, yet the system for 
regularizing their status is woefully insufficient. 
Criminalizing immigrants and those who care 

for them, as in Arizona Senate Bill 1070, does 

not address the real challenges our country faces 
with immigration reform and resolution of the 
humanitarian crisis that results from the broken 
system. 


We, as people of faith, are called not only to resist 
unjust laws and to work to change them, but to take 
the initiative to act in accordance with higher laws. 
We call upon Friends everywhere to urge our elected 
representatives to immediate action on humane 
immigration reform. We call upon ourselves to act Skilled Nursing 

with integrity in response to these challenges and ia: A 

we rededicate ourselves to loving our neighbors, to 684 Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 
doing justice, and to walking humbly in the spirit of (707) 538-0152 


love. ‘ 
www.friendshouse.org 


Independent Living ¢ Assisted Living 


RCFE #496801929 SNF #010000123 COA #220 


Approved during IMYM’s 2010 Annual Session. 
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Let It Shine! 


A LEADING OF THE SPIRIT: 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR UNDOCUMENTED STUDENTS 


Prins a at eres React tee 
(ENTO FRIENDS MEETING'S. 
[P NTEREST GROUP 


ss lit alli i ail os alii 


And one of the scribes came, and having heard them reasoning together, and perceiving that he had 
answered them well, asked him, “Which is the first commandment of all?” 


And Jesus answered him, “The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God ts one 
Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength: this is the first commandment. 


And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these.” (Mark 12: 28-31, KJB) 


Som of our neighbors here in Sacramento are state law, they do not have the same rights as 
young people who have grown up in our state, documented persons and citizens. They are not 
prepared themselves for college, and entered eligible for state and federal aid for college. 


college. They and their parents have worked hard 
and paid taxes. But these particular neighbors 
are “undocumented.” Through no choice of their 
own they were brought to this country as children 
without legal documentation. Under federal and 


These neighbors have lived for years in fear of 
deportation for themselves and their family 
members. In many cases they are apprehensive 
about disclosing their status to friends, 


continued next page 
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acquaintances, classmates and faculty. Jobs, travel, 
car ownership, and schooling that citizens take for 
granted can be difficult and perilous. 


Undocumented students are treated unequally. 

The California State University system, by virtue of 
being a public university system, is subsidized by tax 
payers, both documented and undocumented. While 
legal residents of the state of California are eligible 
for federal and state financial aid, undocumented 
students who grew up in California are not. 


made Patricia reflect on how one person can take on 
the responsibility of helping others. Recalling her 
own experiences as an undocumented student and 
recognizing the needs of undocumented students 
whom she has taught, she felt deeply that she had to 
organize a scholarship fund for them. 


MEETING PARTICIPATION 


After hearing Patricia speak of her leading, and 
becoming acquainted with several undocumented 
students from a nearby university, 


Sacramento Friends were moved to join 
Patricia in following this leading. The 
documentary Papers made us acutely 
aware that, in addition to their many other 
challenges, most of these undocumented 
students have no path to legalization unless 
there is significant immigration reform. In 


“The Spirit we follow is present in each individual human being. 
To be true to that Spirit, we must recognize and nourish the 
spiritual worth of all people, particularly those who have been 
devalued or excluded. Following the Spirit’s leadings together, we 
hope to overcome the neglect or disrespect of children, the poor, 
and the socially marginalized.” 


-Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Faith and Practice, 2001 


Undocumented students are our neighbors. We seek 
to show love to these neighbors by providing college 
scholarships. In doing so, we seek to live out our 
testimonies to equality, integrity, community and 
peace. Beginning with the academic year 2011-2012, 
Sacramento Meeting will offer $1,000 scholarships 
to continuing students at California State University, 
Sacramento. This support will remain available to 


hopes of addressing their need for financial 
aid, we formed an interest group under the 
care of the Meeting’s Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee. 


Sacramento Meeting has a history of being moved 
to support students in need. We are now in our 
fourth year of providing scholarships to several 
Kenyan students through the Friends’ Children’s 
Development Initiative in Nairobi. That project 
arose from the personal experience and leading 


the students as they progress toward graduation, as 
long as funds can be found. 


of one of our members. It continues to help us 
manifest our commitment to the education and well 
being of young people across the globe, and offers a 
meaningful way for us to share the abundance with 
which we are blessed. 


A SPIRITUAL LEADING 


In February, 2010, during Sacramento Friends’ 
monthly Meeting for Business, Patricia Portillo 
spoke about her leading to help undocumented 
students attend college. Her leading emerges 

from both personal experience and her ongoing 
commitment to education. Thanks to the support 
and commitment of many people over the years, 
and despite having been an undocumented student 
herself, Patricia now holds a Ph.D. in Spanish 
Literature and is a teacher. 


In addition to offering student scholarships, we are 
also moved to learn what we can do to bring about 
a more just and compassionate society where these 

students will be able to thrive. 


Patricia’s leading to support needy students in 

our Own community brings us an opportunity 

to act locally on our sense of the divine Spirit 
moving amongst us. In addition to offering student 
scholarships, we are also moved to learn what we 
can do to bring about a more just and compassionate 
society where these students will be able to thrive. 


Recently, Patricia’s eight year-old daughter, Gabi, 
decided to hold a yard sale to raise money for the 
earthquake victims in Haiti and refugees in Rwanda. 
Patricia was moved by her daughter’s initiative and 
perseverance in holding the sale. Gabi did almost 

all the work by herself, from gathering the items 

to making posters and putting them up, and then 
getting the neighbor’s children to help her all day 
long. Seeing her daughter’s enthusiasm and success 


While the exact number of undocumented students 
at Sacramento State University is not known, we 
estimate that the number is close to 100. It is our 
prayer that our Meeting’s scholarship support for 
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these students will make a significant difference in 
their lives, and will offer some hope in the face of the 
many challenges confronting these young people. 


THE HISTORY OF UNDOCUMENTED STUDENTS : 


During World War II, Under the National Student 
Council Relocation Program (supported primarily by 
the American Friends Service Committee), students 
of college age were permitted to leave the Japanese 
internment camps to attend institutions willing 

to accept them. Although the program initially 
granted leave permits to only a very small number of 
students, this eventually grew to 2,263 students by 
December 31, 1943. 

In 1982 the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in Plyler v. 
Doe that all children in the United States are entitled 
to free public K-12 education regardless of legal 
status. 


In 1986, the California Superior Court of Alameda 
County in Leticia A. v. Regents of the University 

of California allowed undocumented students 
attending California public colleges and universities 
to pay in-state tuition and apply for state financial 
aid. In 1991, the California Court of Appeal reversed 
“Letitia A.” The result was that college students were 
required to pay out-of-state tuition, making higher 
education virtually unattainable for students who 
were undocumented in California. 


In 2001, California Assembly Bill 540 made it 
possible for undocumented students to attend a 
California public university and pay in-state tuition. 
To be eligible, students must have 1) attended a 
California high school for at least three years, 2) 
graduated from a California high school or received 
an equivalent degree, and 3) signed the California 
Nonresident Tuition Exemption Request. Today, even 
though they do not need to pay out-of-state tuition 
due to their AB 540 designations, undocumented 
students in California are still not eligible for state or 
federal financial aid. Thus any scholarship assistance 
must come from private sources. 


For more information, Friends may contact Patricia 
Portillo at pportill@temple.edu. Friends who are 
moved to support this work financially may send 
tax-deductible donations to Sacramento Friends 
Meeting, Undocumented Student Scholarships, PO 
Box 163677, Sacramento, CA 95816. 


The excellent documentary Papers was produced 
by Graham Street Productions in Association with 
Grupo Juvenil in 2009. 


EL PASO 


At the Immigration and Naturalization 
Processing Center Court 


i 
The sky blue walls here look like cinder blocks. 
They’re not. It’s buckboard. Aliens have dug pocks 


Into it with their fingers. Somebody’s put 


French travel posters up, about a foot 


Above eye level: Right, a concert hall 
A grand piano; a gallery on the wall 


In front--frescoes and portraits, burnished floor, 


Showy chandelier. By the one door 


And out of reach, Rabat. To the left, a lake 
Which mirrors castle lights darkly. They break 


The blank blue of the walls, these views. A rhyme 
(In French) below the lake scene asks, When time 


Is gone, where do you hide your memories? Breath 
Of an angel touches you. Shadows change. Death 


Has not seized you. You live in the sentient air. 
Shadows survive. You are always there. 

i 
Banked fluorescent lights, and no windows 


Anywhere. To the right are seven rows 


Of six seats, to the left, three rows of threes— 
Plastic ochre chairs linked with steel, and these 


Affixed to the floor. Aisle carpet—tan. The gate 


In the court’s barrier rail is closed. There, straight 


Ahead, an American flag, limp in the air- 


Conditioning. Two large desks, one small, and a chair 


At each in front. Three potted plants. Tall file 
Cases and three hanging mikes. There’s a pile 


continued next page 
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Of manila folders out—the day’s report 


On each arrested alien brought to court. 


The judge comes in and checks his tape recorder, 


Slips on a robe from the rack and calls for order. 


iii 

“Senor.” 

ie 

“Mi esposa—she is here.” 

“Lopez, verdad?” 

Tole 

“Did you hear her name 

When I read the list?” 

“No, senor. All the same, 

I want to sit with her.” 

“You will. Yet for fear 
You may get separated, I will place 

Both of you on one list. Guard, make a space 


Por Senor Lopez in the last file. Bueno.” 


A stocky man with black hair, copper skin, 


And a pleasant face gets up and squeezes in. 


Midrow at the back. 

“Your country?” 

“Mexico.” 

He sneezes, and from his pocket pulls a rag. 


He blows his nose on a small American flag. 


iv 
The judge looks down at his folded hands, his head 
Heavy. He sighs privately, coming from prayer 
Perhaps. Aloud, he says, “English is spoken here 
For the record. But so that what goes on will be clear 


We will translate.” He rubs his hand through his hair. 


“Bueno. So. You understand what I said? 

“If you have questions, rise and ask me please. 
Although each one of you has the right to be tried 
Alone, there are too many of you, too few 

Of us, for single trials. This may offend you, 

But the court asks you now to set aside 


That right. Say yes, if everyone agrees. 


“You understand? File one? File two? File five? 

You also have the right to what we call 

Due process, which means time to prepare your case. 
But none of you has had the seven days 

Required by law before you come to trial. 

That’s a right the court asks you to waive. 


“Moreover, since you are aliens, you have no right 
To demand counsel, but if you can pay 

For it, you have that right. Or you can speak 
With Catholic Action and appear next week 

For trial. These are the words I have to say.” 


He searches the secret faces for some light 
Of comprehension while the terms of the law 
Are translated. Murmurs, “I do not know 
What words to use for you.” 

The long and short 

Of it is all in the room must face the court 
Without an attorney. Most of them will go 
Back to their own country. Luck of the draw. 


“Senor, perdon. | ask you to forgive 

My crime if I have violated any laws 

Of immigration to your land. Because 

I need asylum I have come. To live. 

Soldiers twisted off my baby’s head. 

They raped his mother. I was left for dead... 
lam afraid to go home. Forgive me.” 

“Fear 

Is not reason enough. How old are you, Senor?” 
“Nineteen.” 

“What’s your country? 

“Ecuador. 

Sir, I’ve done nothing wrong.” 

“But you came here— 

How?” 

“I walked.” 

“You're not the only one. 


Forgive us. There’s no room for you, my son.” 


-Phyllis Hoge 
Albuquerque Monthly Meeting 
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ADDRESSING THE ROOTS OF IMMIGRATION 


BY BECCA RENK 
photo: Genesis co-op members at work on the spinning plant. 


e immigration issue in America does not start at the border. 
It starts much further south in the towns and villages where 

a steady and growing stream of the youngest, strongest and best- 
educated citizens leave children, partners and parents to look for 
work. In Ciudad Sandino, Nicaragua, where I live and work, 80% 
of those over the age of 15 have no real work to feed their families. 
Nationally, there is 54% under- and unemployment, and one in five 
Nicaraguans has been forced to leave their country to find work. If 
those emigrants make it to their destination — 58% go to the US, 
27% to Costa Rica — they send home money to their families. In 
1990, that money (called family remittances) didn’t even register in 
the national accounts, but now it’s Nicaragua’s number one source 
of income, representing 12.4% of the country’s GDP. It’s a similar 
story in dozens of countries around the world. 


Family remittances in Nicaragua average $200 per month, 
meaning that in the second poorest country in the Western 
Hemisphere, where eight out of ten Nicaraguans live on less than 
$2 per day, families with someone working outside the country 
average $6.65 per day in remittances. The choice to leave to find 
work is not an easy one, but with those returns, it’s the obvious one. 


When asked what their main priority 1, community leaden 


tl us over and yn again, “feeding our familicr,” 


But what if Nicaraguans didn’t have to leave home to find work? 
For the past ten years I’ve been working in Nicaragua to create 
employment locally and nationally so that Nicaraguans don’t 
have to leave their families and homes. As with all projects of our 
organization, the Center for Development in Central America 
(CDCA), this work has been guided by the community where we 
work, just outside of Managua, called Ciudad Sandino. 


When asked what their main priority is, community leaders tell 

us over and over again, “feeding our families.” Just like all of us, 
they want a chance to work a steady, well-paid job in their own 
hometown. The CDCA has been helping them accomplish this little 
by little through the creation of worker-owned cooperatives. 


There are many reasons that we chose 
to work under the model of worker- 
owned cooperatives. We have worked 
with microenterprises — very small 
businesses owned by one person or one 
family — for sixteen years, and what 
we've learned is that while small loans 
to these businesses are necessary, 
their efficacy as a poverty-fighting 

tool is limited. These businesses 

are dependent on one person or 

one family, and are therefore very 
vulnerable. The poor balance on a 
frayed tightrope trying to keep their 
families from falling, and any 

one thing can push them over the 
edge. If someone in their family 
becomes ill or dies, then suddenly 
they must pay for medical bills, 

a wake, a casket, a funeral—and 
their business goes under. And though 
helping a few microenterprises 
supports those families, in an area of 
80% under- and unemployment, it is 
simply not enough to significantly turn 
the tide of poverty. The poor need a 
larger investment under a different 
model. People need jobs, and work that 
they own. | 


With worker-owned cooperatives, 
there is a minimum of ten owners — 


continued on page 22 
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FROM ARIZONA TO TAMAULIPAS 


"Let ws mot be x region im which this cam bappen” 


O: August 24, 2010, the bodies of 72 Central 
and South American migrants were found 
at Rancho San Fernando in the northern 
Mexican state of Tamaulipas. The massacre, 
which has since been attributed to drug cartels, 
brought the dire situation of migrants crossing 
Mexico to the world’s attention. 


As many in Mexico know too well, however, 
San Fernando is only the most shocking 
example of a well-documented pattern. 
Conflicts with other gangs and with the 
Mexican government have diminished profits 
from the drug trade, so cartels have turned to 
the lucrative activity of kidnapping migrants 
(mostly from Central America) in the world’s 
busiest migrant corridor. 


Each day about 1,000 people cross the 
Mexico-Guatemala border en route to the 
United States. In 2009, the Mexican National 
Human Rights Commission published a report 
documenting more than 9,000 kidnappings of 
non-Mexican migrants in a six-month period (a 
crisis that shows no signs of slowing in 2010.) 


The extreme vulnerability of migrants in 
Mexico, which includes kidnapping, rape, 
murder, and extortion, is an invisible 
humanitarian crisis among Friends and 
others in the pro-immigrant movement. The 
rising number of deaths on the US-Mexico 
border have received much needed attention, 
but without an accompanying awareness of 
what so many migrants must pass through in 
order to get there. Furthermore, even though 
atrocities like San Fernando occur south of the 
US-Mexico border, many of their roots can be 
traced to US policies. 


The defense of immigrants’ rights in the United 
States is one of the most powerful witnesses of 
contemporary Western Friends, and it is firmly 
grounded in the testimony of the divine dignity 
that each of us share. What happened in August 
in the border state of Tamaulipas is a stark 
reminder that we must recognize the plight of 
immigrants in the United States as one piece of 


By Clay Boggs 


Migrants in Mexico riding a freight train. 
Photo by Ireno Mujica. 


a larger puzzle that demands our awareness, attention and 
action. Like the recent anti-immigrant actions in Arizona 
and other states, what happened in Tamaulipas is of grave 
concern to Western Friends. 


At Casa de los Amigos in Mexico City, we know firsthand 
about the impunity with which organized crime operates 
and the extreme vulnerability of migrants in Mexico. 

A wonderful Salvadoran family stayed at the Casa for 

a month. In that time, we learned their story: they had 
hired a human smuggler (“coyote”) to help them join 
family members in the United States. He took them as 
far as Veracruz and turned them over to kidnappers, who 
sexually abused members of the family before eventually 
freeing them. In another case, after being kidnapped and 
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then freed in a government raid, a Honduran man 


stayed at the Casa while pressing charges against his 


kidnappers. 


The increased surveillance of the Mexico-Guatemala 


border accompanied by the criminalization of 
migrants has forced these men, women, and 
children underground. They travel on freight trains 
in continual danger of losing life or limb, where 
they are easy prey for corrupt migration officials 
and organized crime. If lucky, they can pay for a 
ride in tractor-trailers operated by smugglers (who 
may then turn them over to drug gangs). Many in 
Mexico’s civil society and press have taken strong 
stands criticizing the hypocrisy of the Mexican 
government for (rightly) demanding recognition 
of the rights of Mexicans in the US, while turning 
a blind eye to the massive human rights violations 
committed against migrants here in Mexico. 


If it is hypocritical to criticize US immigration 
policy without also calling on Mexico to protect 
migrants within its borders, it is equally important 
to recognize the US role in shaping Mexican 
immigration policy. In the early 1990s, the United 
States demanded a crackdown on Central American 
migration through Mexico as a qualification for the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 
Later, after 9/11, the US renewed its efforts to 
pressure Mexico to tighten its borders, reflecting 
the new “Homeland Security” focus that linked 
terrorism, drug trafficking and immigration. The 
“Merida Initiative,” the US-Mexico strategy to 
improve security and combat drug trafficking, 

also “finances investment in technology to detect 
and detain migrants as efficiently as possible, 
thereby controlling migration in Mexico and 


IF IT IS HYPOCRITICAL TO CRITICIZE US IMMIGRATION 


POLICY WITHOUT ALSO CALLING ON MEXICO TO 
PROTECT MIGRANTS WITHIN ITS BORDERS, IT IS 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT TO RECOGNIZE THE US ROLE IN 


SHAPING MEXICAN IMMIGRATION POLICY. 


Central America,” according to the Casa’s partner 
organization, Sin Fronteras. The motivation and 
logic for this is clear: fewer migrants will cross the 
US border if Mexican immigration officials detain 
and deport them first. Hence, even though Mexico 
has no significant anti-immigrant politicians or 
activists, and even though most migrants are simply 
passing through Mexico on their way to the US, 


BORDER TALK 


Picking up, setting down 

we try our lives precariously 
as red-winged blackbirds 
who vocalize on stalks 

of blowing milkweed 


as though on solid ground 


We are like stars 
no walls or ground 
but those we build 
encompassing 

the picking up 

the setting down 


-Helen Bruner 
Berkeley Friends Meeting 


Mexico now deports more migrants per year than its 
northern neighbor. 


In September, Casa volunteers attended a special 
mass for the San Fernando victims at a church in 

the historic Mexico City neighborhood of Coyoacan. 
José Luis Loera of Amnesty International Mexico 
spoke about the testimony from the massacre’s 
one confirmed survivor, who had walked, 

with gunshot wounds, through the darkness 
until he saw a light from a farmhouse and 
walked toward it. He knocked on the door and 
the family told him that they could not help 
him. He walked until he saw another light at 
another farmhouse, where he was turned away 
again. Finally, when he reached a highway 
roadblock, local police attended him. “Let us 
not be a country in which this can happen,” said José 
Luis Loera. At the Casa de los Amigos, we hope that 
Friends everywhere might echo his words, “Let us 
not be a region in which this can happen.” 


Clay is the Peace Programs Coordinator at the Casa 
de los Amigos in Mexico City. To learn more about the 
Casa, visit http://www.casadelosamigos.org/en/. 
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PRESENTE: 


Lessons on the Border 


by Emily Zionts 


The Woolman Semester is a four month residential program held 
at Sierra Friends Center on 230 acres in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevadas. Youth, ages 16-19, come from all over the country to 
live in an intentional community and study peace, social justice 
and environmental sustainability, while earning high school 
credit. Students live in rustic cabins and work alongside staff and 
faculty, joining in making meals, gardening, and chopping wood. 
They also receive instruction in Non-violent Communication and 
art. Field trips are an essential part of the curriculum. Emily is 
Woolman’s Global Issues teacher. 


I b sitting with goose-bumps on 
remem Cie arms in a circle of students, 
teachers, and interns in the Frontera de Cristo community center 


in Agua Prieta, Mexico. If there was a dry cheek in the circle, I 
couldn’t see it through my own tears. 


We had just completed the weekly prayer vigil with Douglas, Arizona 
community members. The vigil begins with the participants meeting 
in a lot five blocks from the border crossing on the highway in 
Arizona that leads into Mexico. Those who wish to carry a wooden 
cross are given as many as they can hold. Most of the crosses bear 
the name, date of birth and date of death of a person that has 
perished in the desert while attempting to cross into the U.S. It isn’t 
rare to hold one that simply states “No Identificado,” representing 
the untold numbers of nameless victims. 


As the group of Americans and Mexican-Americans progress 
toward the border, the participant in the front of the line pauses to 
hold the cross out to traffic and shouts the name of the deceased 
person. The rest of the group responds in chorus: “PRESENTE!” 
To me, the reply acknowledges the fact that although these 
migrants may have perished alone in the desert, they live on in the 
hearts of mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, wives and husbands 
that were left behind. It is more than a prayer vigil. It is an act 

of protest, a visual demonstration of what so many Americans 
choose to ignore: according to immigration experts and the 
Mexican government, approximately 500 people die each year 
attempting to cross into the United States. 


The Woolman Semester posters attract youth to our program 
with slogans such as, “Question Assumptions,” “Understand Your 
Viewpoint,” and “Act Upon Your Beliefs.” However, at the core of 


Photos: student scaling the wall on the Mexico-US border. 
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our educational theory is the idea that we also live what we 
learn. Our trip to Agua Prieta, Mexico is a transformational 
experience for students and staff alike. Throughout the 
five days that we stay on the border, our host organization 
arranges a wide variety of learning opportunities, ranging 
from having dinner with a border patrol agent to visiting 
a fair trade coffee roaster started through micro-loan 
financing. We are constantly faced with the on-the- 
ground reality of what we are studying. 


Two weeks before we leave, we begin discussing Mexico 
with a chapter from Howard Zinn’s People’s History of 
the United States exploring the early days of U.S./Mexico 
relations. While studying the pros and cons of NAFTA, the 
students learn about the host of issues on our border lands: 
maquilas (the sweatshop-like factories in the free trade 
zone at the border), femicide in Ciudad Juarez (repeated 
homicides focused on women leaving their maquila jobs 

at night), and the origins of the indigenous Zapatista 
revolution. Finally, we explore the immigration debate using 
current articles from various politicians and activists, as well 
as recent proposals and changes in immigration policy. 


On theBorder 


Frontera de Cristo (Christ’s Borders) is a bi-national 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, which means that 
they do work on both sides of the border. Their Border 
Immersion program provides an array of rich educational 
experiences. In their words, they have designed the 
program for American visitors as “a wonderful way to gain 
a deeper understanding of the economic, political, and 
spiritual connections that we have across borders.” Early 
in the trip, Frontera de Cristo takes us to a local maquila, 
where women process feathers for the tops of archery 
arrows. The factory is filled with a chemical stench that 
stays with the youth long after they leave. Students are 
affected deeply by an assignment to try to live on a maquila 
salary. They are forced to limit their meal options for two 
days to dried beans and rice and factor in such extras as 
rent and school uniforms for their hypothetical children. 


For three nights of the week, a portion of our group visits 
the Migrant Resource Center (MRC). The MRC is located 
just over the border in Mexico, conveniently placed so that 
migrants who are released from immigration detention pass 
by on their way into the town of Agua Prieta. The volunteers 
that work inside provide water, food, clothing, phone calls, 
and assist migrants in finding low-cost transportation back 
to their homes in Mexico. They also record reports of abuse 
within the detention facility. 


It is difficult to describe the emotional atmosphere in the 
crowded, tiny room of the resource center where men, 
women and children sit to rest before deciding their next 


Footprints in the Desert. Photos by Emily Zionts. 


move—which is often to attempt another 
border crossing. I expected there to be more 
tears, having assumed that the migrant’s 
dreams were shattered when they were 
picked up by the border patrol. Instead, 
there was an overwhelming sense of courage 
and resilience. I had the impression that the 


I was amazed at the migrants’ 
willingness to share their stories with us. 


people present in that room, talking or eating 
quietly, were doing what they needed to do 
and that to them, the risks were worth it. 


Not wanting to disturb the quiet within the 
center, I stepped outside where some folks 
were using their cell phones to contact family. 
I was amazed at the migrants’ willingness 

to share their stories with us. One man was 
attempting to meet his wife and children who 
had been living in Tucson for six years. A 
teenager was headed to New York City, where 
he had family waiting with a construction 

job for him. His plan was to send the money 
back to feed his three children. One night, 

a woman was crying, pleading with the 
volunteers to go to the desert to find a young 
mother and child that had been separated 
from her group when they were taken by the 


Lessons continued Pg. 20 
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ABOUT IMMIGRATION? 


ore than 100 years before 

the Underground Railroad, 
before the abolitionist movement 
and the Civil War, John Woolman 
labored first with Friends and 
then with other slave holders 
and governments on the subject 
of slavery and, more broadly, 
the “seeds of war in our own 
possessions.” Other Friends like 
Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, 
Bayard Rustin and many others 
devoted their Light and energies to 
the liberation of the oppressed in 
our own society, and more broadly 
to the cause of social justice. 


Modern Friends live and work in 
the knowledge that without justice, 
there can be no peace - whether 
that concerns war among nations, 
the harmony of our families and 
communities, or our own peace 

of mind. Perhaps we can ask 

the question, what would John 
Woolman do (WWJWD) regarding 
immigrants today? 


Friends know that Woolman’s 
practice of the equality testimony 
led him to regard all persons 

as worthy of respect and fair 
treatment whatever their 
“condition” or position in society, 
and to dedicate his life to the 
abolition of human slavery and 
exploitation. In his A Plea for the 


There is a Principle which is pure, placed in the human Mind, 
which in different Places and Ages hath had different Names; it 
is, however, pure, and proceeds from God. It is deep, and inward, 
confined to no forms of religion, nor excluded from any, where 
the Heart stands in perfect Sincerity. In whomsoever this takes 
Root and grows, of what Nation soever, they become Brethren. 


-John Woolman [d. 1772] 


Poor (subtitled A Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich), 
he tied Friends’ Testimonies not only to the rights of the poor, but to 
the welfare of those—like most Friends and US citizens today—who 
=possess power and resources. He makes it clear in Chapter II of 

the Plea that “laws and customs are no further a standard for our 
proceedings than as their foundation is on universal righteousness.” 
Woolman continues, “Though the poor occupy our estates by a 
bargain to which they in their poor circumstance agreed... if our 
views are to lay up riches or to live in conformity to customs which 
have not their foundation in the Truth, and [in order to support this 
lifestyle] our demands are such as requires greater toil or application 
to business in them than is consistent with pure love, we invade their 
rights as inhabitants of that world of which a good and gracious God 
is proprietor, under whom we are tenants.” 


In today’s terms, our food and goods, our infrastructure, the 

buildings we live and work in, and the security of our own families 

and communities are all possessions. These possessions are bought 
with a price, and the price is far too small in dollars that we pay at the 
supermarket, or at Walmart or Target, at the gas pump or in taxes. The 
difference between the real price and the dollar price we pay comes 
from our citizenship privilege, from the military umbrella over us, 
from unfair trade relationships, from environmental degradation and 
from the underpaid labor of those who are exploited in their workplace 
and oppressed in their living spaces. We live in this unjust privilege at 
peril of our children’s security, and of our own integrity. We owe it to 
ourselves and our own children as well as to those oppressed by our 
systems to labor faithfully against these inequalities. All of Friends’ 
Testimonies require this of us, as does the old text: “What does the 
Lord require of thee but to do justice, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with God?” (Micah 6:8) 
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So what are Friends called to do today regarding 
immigrants? How do we actually “welcome the 
stranger” in our midst, rather than oppressing him/ 
her? First, we are called to educate ourselves and 
our communities, so that we can be truly present 

in witness to the iniquities of the US immigration 
system, and fully engaged in solidarity with those 
who are oppressed by it. We are called to awareness 
that the current system keeps millions of our 
neighbors in servitude and daily fear of separation 
from their jobs, homes and families. We are called 
to hold in the Light the hundreds of migrant 
workers who walk in the desert today and every 
day, and the families of 
those thousands who 
have perished in that 
crossing. 


We are called to 
ministry to families that 
are torn apart because a 
parent lacks the proper 
residency papers, and 
to students who cannot 
work or attend college 
after graduating from 
high school, even though 
they have grown up in 
the same communities 
and schools as our 

own children. We are 
required to open our 
eyes and hearts and 
minds to the daily 
presence of immigrants 
in our communities 

and in our own food 
chain, and to the fear 
and suffering of these 
brothers and sisters that 


flows from an unjustand = yyigrant Trail Walk north of the Altar Valley/Baba 
Kiviri June 2007. Photo by Tom Kowal. 


unrealistic immigration 
system that benefits 
ourselves at their expense. 
We are called to active witness to the iniquity of our 
own government’s systematic oppression of the most 
vulnerable among us. 


We are called to recognize that the US immigration 
system is broken-that it is inhumane and unrealistic 
to expect that a Mexican worker can wait “on line” 
for ten years to obtain a work visa, or for families 

to wait twenty years to re-unite across the border. 
We cannot sit or stand silent when the victims of 
this broken system are blamed for its results, are 


called “illegals” and are rounded up, imprisoned 
and separated from their homes and families. We 
must recognize that the US immigration system 
is so unrelated to the realities of our economy 
and communities that it is the immigration 

laws themselves that are the root cause of illegal 
immigration. And we must see therefore that it is 
the laws themselves that are the root of the evil 
of forcing families apart, and of an underground 
economy that not only exploits and oppresses 
immigrant workers but also drives wages and 
working conditions down for all workers. And so 
we are called to work diligently and effectively 
for reform of the US 
immigration system. 


We as Friends are 
called to move beyond 
the politics of delay 

and division. We are 
called to action as 
citizens as well as 
Friends- to urge our 
elected representatives 
and officials to cease 
the oppression of the 
immigrant community, 
and to immediately pass 
humane reform of the 
US immigration laws. 
Weare called to speak 
out, to witness and to 
action- that is WJWWD. 


Woolman quotes 
from The Journal and 
Major Essays of John 
Woolman, Ed. Phillips 
P. Moulton, Friends 
United Press. 


Friends can find 
connections to other F/ 
friends working for 
justice for immigrants 
on IMYM’s website (http://www.imym.org/ 
immigrationintervisitationproject), on the AFSC. 
org and FCNL.org sites, and on Colorado AFSC’s 
Coloradans for Immigrant Rights site: http:// 
coloradansforimmigrantrights.blogspot.com. 


PRESENTE 


\ 
| 


Tom Kowal is a member of Mountain View 
Monthly Meeting [Denver], and was a founder 
of Intermountain Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Migrant and Border Concerns in 1997. 
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RESPONDING TO EVIL 
IN THE WORLD: 


One Friend’s Encounter with 


the Ocean of Darkness 


os by John Wish 


photo: Witness for Peace delegates and displacados in Colombia 


was sleeping fitfully in the oppressive, muggy heat. 

Around midnight, I was startled awake by the loud 
noise of gunfire. It seemed to come from the street. I 
cowered in my third-floor room, worrying what I would 
do if the door burst open. Finally I fell back asleep. 


Early next morning, there in the dirty industrial city of 
Barranquilla, Colombia, I attended the first orientation 
meeting of our twelve-person Witness for Peace 
delegation. Nine of us freshly-arrived gringos joined 
with our two Generation Y leaders and one Colombian 
undergraduate. We were taking part in our first team- 
building exercise, sharing our hopes and fears. I asked 
about the midnight noises and was 
assured it was just firecrackers. 

I said to myself, “Those were the 
sounds of a 10mm Glock pistol 
and a AR15 or AK 47 in semi- 
automatic mode—well MAYBE it 
could have been firecrackers. But I still believe it was 
gunfire. I know those sounds.” 


I wondered aloud to the group, would I be safe? Will 

I get sick? What would I do if our bus was stopped at 
one of the numerous roadblocks? The roadblock were 
supposedly manned by honest policemen or disciplined 
soldiers, but what if they were really drug gangs? Will 
our visits cause more harm? 


Why am I here? 


I have been led. I had the support of my clearness 
committee. I was there because of previous experiences 
in following a leading. Most always (usually after 
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the fact) I discovered I was supposed to have 
participated as I did. 


I am a retired college professor. Born into a 
middle class family in Ohio, I got my university 
degrees, always had a good job, and, since 
2000, a substantial pension. My wife and [ still 
love each other after fifty-four years together. 
I’ve never had a long-term debilitating illness. 

I did not serve in combat. I have never been 
physically assaulted. My faith is substantial. A 
beloved granddaughter died in a tragic accident 
and I was (and still am) deeply saddened by that 


I saw and heard the result of evil run amok. 
Still, lam confused and puzzled as to how to respond. 


event. Still, my life has been good. Then I went 

to Colombia. There I saw how difficult, how 
violent, and how horrible life can be. Recognizing 
the pain these others have experienced, what’s a 
Friend to do? 


I was in Colombia because I was led there. 


The stated goals of our Witness for Peace 
Delegation were to learn about “human rights 
violations, corporate abuse, military repression, 
and internally displaced persons.” I did learn. I 
saw and heard very personal stories of the long- 
term violent conflict that has caused thousands 
of deaths, millions of displaced families, and 
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ongoing misery from physical and mental trauma. I 
saw and heard the result of evil run amok. Still, Iam 
confused and puzzled as to how to respond. 


At the end of the orientation, our leaders Melissa 

& Candace reminded us that violence was frequent 
throughout Colombia, and it was especially bad in 
the banana and coal mining areas where we would 
be traveling. Our personal safety would depend in 
part on our own behavior. We were given distinctive 
blue tee shirts with boldly printed words proclaiming 
“Witness for Peace” on the front and “Accion 
Permanente por la Paz” on the back. We were told 
to always wear the shirts. Furthermore, we were 
instructed to stay with our group. If we wandered 
about, we were to go with others. During daylight we 
were to go with at least one companion. After dark, 
we were to go with at least three others, though that 
was discouraged. 


Around mid-day, we loaded onto our chartered bus. 
Two hours later we arrived in Santa Marta, the oldest 
surviving city in South America. Here we found 
“vomiting sewers” that frequently pushed stinking 
gray water into the streets. We checked into our 
accommodations, a half-star hotel featuring dingy 
sheets, dirty floors, cold water, commodes without 
seats and some rooms with bedbugs. I suspect 

the hotel choice was a (successful) attempt by our 
Delegation leaders to introduce us to the kind of 
accommodations used by Colombia’s poorer citizens. 


Monday morning, we began learning about the 
political violence of the last several years and the 
harmful effects of multinational corporations on 
those living and working in the banana-growing 
region around Cienaga and the coal-mining areas 
near La Jaqua. 


Bananas & Violence 


Bananas have been a major crop in the Cienaga 
region for over a century—a period marked by 
interference by foreign companies, labor troubles, 
violence, and murder. A few years ago, the foreign 
banana companies sold their plantations and now 
buy bananas grown-to-order for North American 
and European markets. Currently, bananas are 
grown on a “factory farm” model, where the big 
buyers specify everything—product acceptability, 
growing methods, size, quality and packaging. At the 
farm, the bananas are harvested, sorted, fumigated, 
marked with stickers and packed into 40-pound 
boxes, stacked on pallets, and loaded into shipping 
containers. Farmers are paid about fifteen cents a 
pound for bananas; meanwhile the retail price here 


Marta’s Story 


Marta and her family lived and worked on a small 
banana farm near Cienaga. La violencia was in full swing. 
Armed men roamed the countryside, maiming and 
killing. Marta’s husband kept a shotgun near the bed. 


One night in early 2001, Marta was awakened by the 
noise of men shouting and firing guns, while moving 
toward the house. She had been sleeping with her 
husband and two children, a nine-year-old son and an 
eight-year-old daughter. Something was thrown into 
her bedroom. She picked it up. It was a grenade. The 
explosion badly injured her lower legs and one hand. 
Trying to defend his family, her husband shot one of 
the intruders in the left shoulder. Marta’s husband 
and their son were dragged outside and killed. Their 
eight-year-old daughter was raped. 


Afterward, the paramilitary goons ordered the 
villagers out of their homes. The armed men warned 
them that if anyone said anything, they'd all be killed. 
In spite of the threats, neighbors drove Marta and her 
daughter to the hospital where their physical wounds 
were treated. 


Both of Marta’s legs were amputated just above the 
knee; her left hand and forearm were gone. Since 
2001, Marta has been confined to her wheelchair. She 
must do everything with her right hand. She and her 
daughter moved into Marta’s mother’s cement block 
hovel in a larger town near the highway. Although her 
daughter, now 19, has no physical brain injury, she 
talks and behaves much like a two year old. 


In 2005, Marta’s brother was sitting on the porch 
next to her when a stranger walked up and shot him 
in the face. Then the killer exclaimed, “Oh shit, I shot 
the wrong guy!” The killers have not been prosecuted. 
They are still in the area. Marta has not returned to 
the farm. 


Marta 
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in Portland varies between $0.59 to 
$0.79 per pound. 


There is no job security, no 
equivalent to OSHA or workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Union 
leaders are threatened and 
sometimes killed. Conditions 
were even worse a few years ago. 
Throughout the country, farmers 
were being forced off their land, 
sometimes with horrifying violence. 
We met a woman named Marta, 
who told us the story of her own 
family. 


I wanted to help Marta. I wanted to 
respond in some active way. But, I 
was told that Witness for Peace does 
not do that. After Marta had shared 
her story with us, we thanked her 
and returned to our bus. Although 
we stopped for lunch at a roadside 
restaurant, I had no appetite, but 
some in our delegation fed the begging dogs. 


Then we drove to a nearby fishing village, where 
shanties on stilts sat on the low land beside the bay. 
At high tide, the ground is often flooded; during 
storms, the shanties themselves are in the water. 
The residents are displacados who were driven off 
their farmland. These families have survived by 
fishing, but that work too is at risk, as even more 
coal is shipped from the nearby port and spilled coal 
pollutes their fishing grounds. 


They shared their stories, and again we thanked 
them. Then we clambered back onto our bus and 
headed to our hotel. 


Getting onto the bus, with merely a light hearted 
“thank you” and a vague promise that we “would get 
back” made me sick! These people had shared very 
personal stories of loss, injury and death. To survive 
Marta had fled her home with nothing. Marta as 
well as the fishermen and their families were among 
the more than 2,000,000 persons who have been 
“displaced”. 


I was wracked with questions about the impact of 
our visit—does their sharing put them or their family 
at additional risk? What do the WFP organizers do to 
avoid the exploitation or appearance of exploitation 
of these story tellers? Is there clarity among all as 

to the mission of WFP and its inability to provide 
financial or project support? Did Marta & the 
fishermen know we gringos had no official position, 


Visiting the banana processing plant. Photos by John Wish. 


nor did we have any resources to help their situation 
or the issues of violence and injustice throughout 
Colombia? Did our presence do harm? Did we raise 
false hopes? 


These questions remain unanswered for me, and it’s 
made me lose interest in being part of another WFP 
delegation. 


Coal Mining 


The next day we headed toward La Jaqua and coal 
mining country. Colombia is now the world’s fourth 
largest exporter of coal to the US, Europe and, more 
recently, China. Production has more than doubled in 
the last decade, and continues to grow. Existing mines 
are expanding and new mines are being opened. 


Mining companies have repeatedly promised the 

local people improved schooling, more high paying 
jobs, better municipal services and fair payment for 
any land needed for mining. But few jobs have been 
created, and the people face overloaded municipal 
services, polluted air, mud-blocked rivers, a falling 
water table, and the destruction of villages. Open 
sores, breathing problems and cancers abound. Public 
drunkenness and crime have increased. Injured 
workers are fired and union leaders risk death. 


More than twenty times a day, hundred-car trains 
(each car hauling up to 130,000 pounds of coal) 
begin the long journey up the coast. There is only a 
single track for much of the way. When trains must 
pass, one pulls onto one of the few sidings and waits. 
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To get the train moving again, engineers lay sand on 
the track for added traction. Silica dust clouds drift 
into nearby villages. The government claims that 
these clouds pose little threat. Yet inhaling silica dust 
can lead to serious respiratory problems. 


Bogota & the Mennonites 


After my ten days with the Witness For Peace 
delegation, I flew to Bogota to partake in three 
outreach activities hosted by the local Mennonites. 
First, I attended a Wednesday lunch and problem- 
solving session with displacado families. Then, on 


I knew I was called to act, but how? 
Simply listening to personal horror 
stories was not enough. 


Saturday night, that church’s young adults prepared 
350 aluminum packets of rice beans and veggies and 
delivered them to one of Bogota ‘s worst slums. After 
dark, I helped distribute the food to the destitute, 
one by one, in an open square with no streetlights 

or police presence, next to a boarded-up Catholic 
church where the drunks and drug addicts hang 
around. I was scared. 


On Monday, I accompanied a woman on an hour- 
long bus ride to the southern slums, where more 
displacados live. She and her colleagues serve lunch 
to fifty to eighty children, five days a week. Equally 
important, they share conversations, concern, 

and love with these children. My guide has been 
providing this wonderful service for over five years. 


Responding to Evil 


Before going to Colombia, I knew there had been 
violence but it now seems a much greater evil. I knew 
there had been people shoved off their land, yes, I 
was aware millions had been displaced, but seeing 
and hearing from those people made the evil of it 
real to me. 


Before going to Colombia I knew American military 
aid was wrong and inhumane. Yet in Colombia, 
violence has decreased over the past decade; the 
present murder rate is lower than that of Ecuador 
or Venezuela. Guerilla and paramilitary forces are 
limited and the drug wars are all but ended. Have 
these improvements come as a result of American 
military aid? I’m not certain. 


In so many ways I feel I know more about evil but 
less about Colombia than I did before. 


What’s a friend to do? 
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I needed to respond, as a Friend. Having been 
led to go to Colombia with that Witness for Peace 
delegation, I knew I was called to act, but how? 


_ Simply listening to personal horror stories was not 


enough. 


George Fox said, “I saw also that there was an ocean 
of darkness and death, but an infinite ocean of light 
and love, which flowed over the ocean of darkness.” 


I am trying to be a part of that infinite ocean of light 
and love. I feel called to take direct action in such 

a way that I cause no harm and help others help 
themselves. 


In the past, I have denigrated small-scale efforts, 
such as those being carried out by the Mennonites. 
Yet seeing those warm interactions, and the 
children with full tummies and genuine smiles, I 
have to conclude that small-scale work can have a 
substantial impact. 


Here in Portland, I plan to assist undocumented 
persons and help with immigration reform. 


In the larger community, I’m investigating 
involvement with programs like the Mennonites in 
Bogota and their feeding program, or other groups 
active on the ground in Latin America. 


How are you called to be a part of the ocean of light 
and love? 


John Wish is a member of 
Multnomah Monthly Meeting 

in Portland, Oregon. He visited 
Colombia with a Witness for Peace 
delegation in August 2010. He can 
be reached at j.wish@comcast.net 
and is available for presentations on his experience. 


Find Western Friend ONLINE! 


WesternFriend.org gives you an online 
calendar of Quaker events across the West, | 
blogging from the Yearly Meetings, photos, 

articles and more! | 

Check in with us in December for a new 

look and exciting new content, including 
an online archive of memorial minutes from 
around the West and book reviews. 
Friend us on Facebook, too: 
Western Friend! 
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Lessons, continued from Pg.12 


border patrol. She remembered that they ran down a 
dry river bed to hide, but did not have enough warm 
clothes or water to safely continue the journey. The 
volunteers wrote down the description of the mother 
and child (the woman did not know their names), but 
could only comfort her by saying the border patrol 
was already searching for them. 


Traveling across the border to events on both sides, 
we coasted through immigration and were rarely 
questioned by border patrol. This contrasted sharply 
with a border-crossing simulation. Members of the 
activist group “No More Deaths” drove us to the 
desert on the Mexican side of the wall with water 

to refill the tanks they placed where they know 
people attempt to cross. There are partner groups 
on the American side that do the same. However, 

on the US side, the activists may be prosecuted for 
littering. Next, a former coyote (human smuggler) 
led us in silence towards the wall. Our walk was 
almost insultingly short, just a half an hour to the 
wall. Most migrants spend 3-5 days in the desert. 
The fresh footsteps in the sand, the empty water and 
soda bottles, and the child-sized backpacks that we 
pass—all serve to remind us of those who regularly 
travel that path. 


The Woolman students also visit a few grassroots 
organizations within Agua Prieta that are working 
toward creative solutions. During a visit to Dougla 
Prieta Works, an organization co-founded by Friend 
Marybeth Webster, students receive a firsthand 

look at community-based sustainable economic 
development. Located in a low income, brick-making 
barrio, Dougla Prieta (a combination of both border 
town names) offers vocational classes such as 
computers and sewing, as well as opportunities to 
learn more about methods of sustainable agriculture. 


It is not enough to say that each student who 
participates in this trip is deeply touched. I, too, have 
been moved beyond words by seeing and feeling the 
beauty, the pain, and the complicated nature of what 
I attempt to convey through lesson plans. This fall I 
will again lead students on this journey, and even as 
I dread the days of driving to come, I can hardly wait 
to be present to my students as they are awakened to 
this conflict occurring each day on our border. 


For more information on the organizations 
mentioned in this article, please visit www. 
woolman.org, www.fronteradecristo.org and www. 
nomoredeaths.org. 


Co-operative, continued from Pg. 9 


an effort to make these businesses more sustainable, 
our organization been working on integrating them 
into regionally-based production chains, starting 
with organic cotton. 


Eleven years ago, a group of women who were 
victims of the recent Hurricane Mitch wanted to 
make a future, so with our help, they joined together 
to build and start a sewing cooperative. They became 
the world’s first worker-owned free trade zone, and 
now operate their business independently. But the 
cooperative needed cloth, and so we worked with the 
community to form new co-ops that include organic 
cotton production, ginning, and soon to come, 
spinning. 


Rosa is a single mother of seven who sells cosmetics 
and cleaning products door to door to feed her 
family. But for the past three and a half years she’s 
been working 20 hours a week for no pay to build 

a future for her family. Rosa is part of the Genesis 
cooperative, a group of 18 women and men who are 
setting up a cooperative to spin cotton fiber into 
yarn. They work hard, and built their 15,000 square 
foot building by hand from the ground up. 


Rosa’s factory is finished, and within a few months 
she will begin production as an owner at her 
industrial cooperative, creating jobs not only for her 
18 co-op members, but for another 40 members who 


At work on the spinning plant. Photos by CDCA. 
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Genesis Troubles 


In October of last year, the CDCA obtained a loan 
of $230,000 to buy and ship the machinery needed 
for the Genesis spinning plant. $150,000 was 

paid to South Carolina equipment broker Coker 
International as earnest money more than a year 
ago. The equipment has never been delivered. We 
discovered that the broker has not paid any money 
to the original owner of the equipment, and have 
worked in good faith for over a year with Coker 
International to try to bring this situation to a 
satisfactory and amicable conclusion. We still hope 
to do so, but time is growing short. 


We are working to give Genesis co-op members 
basic grains while they wait, to help them feed 
their families. But what they want is work. CDCA 
and the co-op members have located alternative 
equipment, but we need money to buy it. If you 

are interested in helping, we need it! For more 
information on how to loan or donate money to the 
project, see http://www.jhc-cdca.org/VidaFund. 
html or email us at jhc@jhc-cdca.org. 


will be added to her co-op, as well as supporting full 
time jobs for another 250 Nicaraguans throughout 
the organic cotton production chain (growing, 
ginning, and sewing) and over 2,000 seasonal 
workers in cotton production. Rosa — who without 
this opportunity would have been forced to leave 

her seven children to the care of her elderly mother 
and make her way north to work undocumented as a 
maid, is now a cornerstone of her community and its 
growing economy, adding value to a product, creating 
jobs for Nicaraguans, keeping the profit right there in 
Nicaragua. Soon she will begin her life as a salaried 
business owner, having created for herself and her 
family a life with dignity in her own country. 


If we want to work on the immigration issue, we 
must deal with the divisive issues that are cropping 
up in our own country—and at the same time 

pay attention to the roots of this problem further 
south, and work to support initiatives that will 
help Nicaraguans and other Latin Americans find 
meaningful, steady work in their own countries. 


Becca Mohally Renk is a sojourning member of 
Sandpoint Monthly Meeting in Idaho, and grew up 
as a part of North Pacific Yearly Meeting Junior 
Friends. Becca married an Irish Friend she met on 
the Quaker Youth Pilgrimage. She and her husband 
Paul live in Nicaragua with their two daughters. 
For more information about their organization, 
visit their website at www,jhc-cdca.org 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


Dear Editor, 


I have just reread Judith Favor’s article (2/10) and 
the letter to the editor written by Anthony Manousos 
(6/10). Both are excellent. I’d like to add, from my 
experiences, observations and factors not mentioned 
by these authors. 


I am currently facing my second bankruptcy. My 
bankruptcy attorney tells me that over 90% of the 
bankruptcies handled by his large company are 

due to medical debts. There is a great deal of talk 
of making our current medical system available to 
all. What is not mentioned is that our medical and 
dental systems have become dominated by corporate 
structures. The only goal of a corporate structure 

is to make it a successful money-pump. There is no 
power for anyone in this structure to change this. If 
the C.E.O. should try to do this, he or she is out. 


Why is it so expensive to obtain medical and dental 
care in this country? In other countries, especially 
those which offer so-called alternative medical care, 
this is not so. My second bankruptcy is immediately 
due to debts incurred in obtaining dental care. When 
I look at the trail of events which led to my present 
situation, though, I see other causative factors. 

One is chronic illness leading to death; another is 
changes in tax laws governing businesses. 


Chronic illness drains the resources of the 
immediate persons involved and all caring and 
supportive family members. Illness leading to death, 
with the poverty resulting from inability to work by 
both the one ill and the one who is his/her caretaker, 
creates great financial stress. There is no recognition 
by our aid structures of the impact on the ill person’s 
family. In the 90’s, I cared for my terminally ill 
husband for two and a half years. During that time, 
he was on a minimal disability income that just 

paid our mortgage, taxes, and insurance. There was 
no allowance for me or for our realistic survival 
during that time. Later, when I developed chronic, 
debilitating illnesses (infection by Lyme disease 

and colonization by toxic fungus), it took years to 
find doctors who would verify my disability. Also, 

it took the assistance of my new partner, Daniel, to 
pay for the medical examinations needed. There is 
no support in our country for those who can’t work 


next page 
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in regular jobs until they can prove, with expensive 
medical assistance, that they are disabled. There 
are few doctors who recognize disabilities caused by 
toxic exposures and uncommon diseases. Disability 
incomes are set so low, and the cost of housing is so 
high, that often disabled people become homeless. 

If people caught in these situations have no income 
but have good credit, they use their credit. Without 
good credit, they are homeless throwaways. I know a 
number of these people. I was one, at different times. 


Another cause of debt and resulting insolvency is 
changes to regulations governing businesses which 
favor big business. My former husband’s and my 
business went under when the federal tax laws were 
changed, no longer allowing three year income- 
averaging. Since our upfront costs were high and 
payouts irregular, usually delayed by state and 
county governments, we needed to average our gains 
and losses over at least three years. This change in 
tax laws was the cause of our first bankruptcy. 


I know how the big corporations handle 
bankruptcies. I worked as a legal secretary for a 
bankruptcy trustee in Oakland who handled one- 
quarter of the bankruptcies filed in that area. I saw 
rich men dissolve corporations through bankruptcies 
and walk away with their personal assets and credit 
untouched, leaving their creditors, often small 
businesses, insolvent. Any solution we can imagine, 
through systems changes and laws, can be bogged 
down and circumvented by those with enough 
money to hire the right legal assistance and back the 
right politicians. 


My experiences point to institutional power, well 
established, to funnel money from ordinary people 
into the pockets of wealthier ones. What debt 
counseling can help ordinary people like us when 
faced with chronic illnesses, deaths, and loss of jobs? 
There is great shame faced by those who can’t cope 
with our stressful and unfair economic structure. We 
are put in the category of “debtors” and “the needy” 
and seen without the understanding and respect 
needed. The example of a woman who charged her 
children’s Christmas toys, or those who simply fall 
prey to the enticements of our consumer-oriented 
society, are not examples of those whose desperate 
needs cause them to file bankruptcy. Once they do 
this, they cannot walk away from the consequences. 
Their credit rating becomes such that credit 

cannot be used to fill the gap between their current 
insolvency and their ongoing health and financial 
needs. How can better management of credit card 
debt and of unnecessary spending be applied to 
these situations? 
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I recently met a woman who was insolvent and 
homeless due to her chronic illness and the long 
illness and death of her son. She cared for him 
during the last five years of his illness. Their only 
support was their small disability incomes. When 
her son died, her disability income was not enough 
to pay for her housing and minimal needs. She told 
me that in the last Friends Meeting she attended, the 
statement was made to her, “I thought all Friends 
were like us.” “Like us” meaning “able to serve the 
needy from our regular incomes.” We need to look at 
other definitions of the term service, Friends, if our 
service is primarily to people “out there.” 


Humanly, we can’t solve our culture’s escalating 
problems. However, we can learn from, and support, 
those caught in them. It will take a consciousness 
shift by the majority of people to change our 
business-as-usual approach to community life. 
Perhaps our untenable financial situation will 
awaken enough people to the need for change to 
begin this shift. The shift begins within, by reliance 
on Divine guidance, as the early Friends knew 
well. Only then will our society and our Friends’ 
communities be transformed and sustainable. 


Alicia Adams 


Member, 

Berkeley Monthly Meeting, CA 
attending 

Gila Friends Meeting, NM 
Alicia.dan@gmail.com 


Dear Editor, 


The interview with Chloe Schwenke in the July/ 
August 2010 issue left me disappointed in failing 
to address several to me logical ethical issues. How 
important is it for a man who takes a wife and 
brings children into the world to put his own ideas 
of fulfilment before the needs of his other familiy 
members? Isn’t his/her children’s right to oppoiste 
sex parents continuing? What about his wife’s right 
to have a full marital partner? 


Apparently Scwenke has been very public regarding 
sex re-assignment surgery so the interviewer's 
delicacy about probing information he considered 
personal seems misplaced. The result reads like an 
informercial for Scwenke’s program at Ben Lomond 
next month. How about presenting opposing points 
of view? 


Yours truly, 
John McDougall 
Berkeley Friends Meeting 
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Ending Torture 


A Report from the Quaker Initiative to End Torture (QUIT) Conference 


by Anthony Manousos 


Wwe President Obama ran for office, he 
promised that Bush policies on torture and 
state secrecy would change, that the US would follow 
the Geneva conventions, and that Guantanamo would 
be closed. Soon after his inauguration, President 
Obama issued a statement saying that the United 
States would end the practice of torture, but little has 
changed. He called for the closure of Guantanamo 
but has not yet done so. Invoking the state secrecy 
act, the Holder justice department refuses to 
investigate or prosecute cases of torture that took 
place during the Bush administration, and has even 
blocked efforts to seek compensation by victims of 
torture. President Obama needs to be pressured to 
live up to his promises, and Congress also needs to 
know this is an issue that voters care about. 


John Calvi, one of the founders of QUIT, is a Quaker 
spiritual healer who became aware of this issue when 
victims of torture from Central America came to 
him for trauma healing. This first-hand experience 
with victims of torture had a profound effect upon 
John. He began to investigate the issue of torture, 
and what he discovered shocked him deeply. He was 
especially horrified to learn that children were being 
detained at Guantanamo. John told us it is very hard 
emotionally to accept the reality that “torture has 
become a world-wide business, and that the US has 
become the McDonalds of torture.” 


“This is a subject we don’t like to think about,” John 
admitted. “It can make us very uncomfortable.” John 
was moved to tears when he told us that he looks 
forward to the day when he no longer has to address 
this issue, when he is “out of work,” and when 
torture is truly and finally abolished. 


What can we do to end US-sponsored torture? 


First, educate ourselves and our neighbors about 
this problem. Invite expert speakers to your meeting, 
organize interfaith panel discussions, or show the 
NRCAT-sponsored video Ending US-Sponsored 
Torture Forever; a study for people of faith. (Copies 
are available for free.) 


Second, become involved with organizations like 


the Quaker Initiative to End Torture (QUIT) and 
the National Religious Campaign to End Torture 
(NRCAT). NRCAT recommends specific actions 

we can take to make a difference. For instance, the 
Department of Health and Human Services declined 
to investigate the CIA’s alleged torture experiments. 
We are urged to tell the President and the Attorney 
General to ensure a thorough investigation of the 
allegations. 


NRCAT also provides a wealth of information 

and templates for op ed pieces we can submit to 
local newspapers. It not only alerts us to specific 
legislation and opportunities to make a difference 
inside the Beltway, it can help us to make the 
connection between national and local issues (such 
as the cruel and inhumane treatment of inmates in 
our prisons.) 


Here are a few examples of what Friends are already 
doing to oppose torture: 


# Friends in Boise, Idaho, have helped convince 
local religious leaders to take a stand against torture- 
-no small achievement in this conservative region. 
Boise Friends also crafted a minute on torture 

that was approved in 2009 by North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting. 


#8 Friends in Berkeley have worked with others to 
convince the City Council to approve a resolution 
calling for a “Say no to torture” week, Oct 10-16. 


#8 Chuck Fager and others have been working 
locally in Fayetteville, NC (the site of Fort Bragg) 

to convince the city council to do something about 
rendition flights taking off from the county airport. 
No action has been taken yet, but Chuck is convinced 


that “patience and determination” will ultimately pay 
off. 


Anthony Manousos is a member of Santa Monica 
Monthly Meeting. You can read a much longer 
account of his experience at the QUIT conference 
at http://laquaker.blogspot.com/2010/09/ 
end-torture-now.html. Contact Chuck Fager at 
chuckfager@aol.com for a copy of his booklet on 
addressing torture. 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Does your Meeting have a 
memorial minute to share? 
Please email it to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. It will be 
published as space allows. 


Gerhard Fritzsche 


Pima Monthly Meeting 
1919-2009 


The Pima Monthly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends minutes 
their love and respect for member 
Gerhard Ernst Fritzsche. Gerhard 
was born November 27, 1919 in 
Berlin, Germany, to Hugo Fritzsche 
and Wilhelmina Weissbroth 
Fritzsche. His liberal-thinking 
parents sent him to a private school 
where he learned to think clearly 
and freely. As a child, he met 
refugees from other war-damaged 
countries who were often invited to 
his home. 


In Gerhard’s adolescence, the Nazis 
came to power but the Fritzsches did 
not understand that they should flee. 
Gerhard, like so many young men of 
his age, was drafted when Germany 
invaded Poland. To resist the draft 
was to risk incarceration and death, 
so Gerhard served in the German 
military in WW II. He continued to 
think for himself, however, and near 
the end of the war, as the Russians 
moved into the area where he was 
stationed, Gerhard saw the end 

was near. Although the penalty for 
desertion was death, he decided 

to flee. He traded his uniform for 
civilian clothes with a local farmer 
and persuaded a young woman who 
worked in the area, Helene Mueller, 
to flee with him. As they left, they 
could hear screams in the distance 
as the Russian military invaded the 
area. 


Gerhard and Helene struggled 
through Germany to Gerhard’s 
family, and on June 16, 1945, 


Gerhard and Helene wed. Shortly 
after, the entire family returned to 
Berlin. Remarkably, the Fritzsche 
family home was damaged but still 
standing. Gerhard, apprenticed as 
a bricklayer, repaired the house. 
Later, he and Helene built their 
own home from thousands of bricks 
they cleared from the rubble. The 
Fritzsches lived in Berlin until 
1953 when it became clear that the 
Russians were about to take over 
the city. They decided they needed 
to leave Germany altogether and, 
with the help of the Ann Arbor 
Friends Meeting, were able to 
emigrate, arriving in the United 
States on November 27, 1953. They 
recalled that their time on the 

ship coming to America was one 
of the best times of their lives — 
put the children to bed, eat, sleep 
and dance. Previously being too 
hungry, cold and tired, or sharing 
accommodations with family 
members, now for the first time 
they could be a romantic couple. 


Ann Arbor Friends welcomed 

them and helped Gerhard learn 
English and use his building skills 
to make a living in Ann Arbor. 
Gerhard was able to thank Ann 
Arbor Meeting by helping to build 
the annex to Ann Arbor Friends 
Meetinghouse. He was a member 

of various building and grounds 
committees for many years. In 

1957, Gerhard joined the Ann Arbor 
Meeting and the Religious Society 
of Friends. He said that he had been 
a Quaker since he was twelve. He 
later transferred his membership to 
Cochise Friends Meeting (McNeal, 
AZ), and then to Pima Monthly 
Meeting (Tucson, AZ) when Cochise 
Meeting was laid down. 


Gerhard believed in the testimony 
of equality. Working in the 
building trades, Gerhard met 
many black men and learned of 
the great injustices under Jim 
Crow. He was active in fighting 
racial discrimination and later in 
protesting the war in Vietnam. 
But most importantly, he actively 


assisted refugees from many other 
countries and faiths, helping 

them to adjust to new lands. He 

and Helene rebuilt old buildings 
and sold or rented them. Their 
tenants included refugees they 

were assisting. He served on the 
displaced persons committee of Ann 
Arbor Meeting for many years. 


In the early 1980s, the Fritzsches 
decided to retire and move to 
Arizona during the winter. Their 
new home at Friends Southwest 
Center was both rural and Quaker. 
Several years ago, the Fritzsches 
sold their property near Ann Arbor 
to live in Arizona full time. Gerhard 
and Helene continued to work with 
immigration and refugee issues; 
they often visited the Mexican 
orphanage near Douglas, bringing 
home-cooked holiday dinners. 


Gerhard said that he lived by 

a simple philosophy: “Kleine 
Bruecken fuer den Frieden” (Little 
Bridges for Peace), meaning that it 
is more important to do many small 
things and many small services and 
kindnesses, than to do large but 
impersonal service. 


Gerhard is survived by his children, 
Gerhard Lothe Fritzsche, Regina H. 
Fritzsche and Horst Fritzsche. 


Hedwig Helene 
(Mueller) Fritzsche 


Pima Monthly Meeting 
1924-2009 


Hedwig Helene (Mueller) Fritzsche 
was born in Rathmannsdorf, 
Germany on May 21, 1924, to Bruno 
Ernst Mueller and Hedwig Minna 
(Hamisch) Mueller. Her fondest 
memories of Germany were always 
of her time in nature, gathering 
berries and mushrooms, moments 
of beauty on the farm where she 
labored, and brief times during the 
war when she could see the beauty 
surrounding her. 


From a poor family, Helene was 
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already disciplined to hard work 
when she left school at 14 to work 
on farms. At 16 she moved to Bad 
Schandau to work in a Gasthaus. 
Four years later she did what she 
later described as the most daring 
act of her life: she gave her life 
savings to an army soldier she had 
just met and fled with him from 
the approaching Russian army. 
The soldier’s name was Gerhard 
Fritzsche. She and Gerhard survived 
refugee hardships, found his 
mother and sister, got married and 
moved to Berlin. There, she sold 
goods on the black market to help 
support the family. 


Helene and Gerhard had 3 children. 
Their first, Lothe, was born before 
the harsh winter of 1947. Helene 
kept Lothe changed using the six 
diapers Canadian Quakers found 
for her. Daughter Regina was born 
in 1951. Later in the United States, 
the Fritzsche’s adopted Helene’s 
nephew Horst. 


Helene first met Friends through 
her volunteer service to the 
children’s feeding program in 
Berlin. When the Russian army 
was about to take Berlin in 1953, 
the Fritzsches made their decision 
to leave Germany. The Quaker 
Meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
was seeking displaced persons 

to support, and the Fritzsches 
immigrated through their 
sponsorship. The Fritzsches arrived 
in the United States on November 
27, 1953, where Quakers welcomed 
them. Helene had never tried to 
understand another language 

and was baffled by the sounds 

of English; but with time and 

the understanding of Ann Arbor 
Meeting, Helene learned English, 
got a job as a maid, found an 
apartment and obtained a driver’s 
license. She also learned to love the 
silence and inner light of Quaker 
Meeting. Helene joined Ann Arbor 
meeting in 1957. Later, when they 
retired to Arizona, she transferred 
her membership to Cochise 
Monthly Meeting (McNeal, AZ) and 


still later to Pima Monthly Meeting 
in Tucson, AZ. 


Helene’s service to Friends focused 
upon concerns of the poor and 
dispossessed. She worked on the 
clothing and displaced persons 
committees at Ann Arbor Meeting 
and helped other refugees get 

jobs, learn English and get driver’s 
licenses. A strong opponent of 

the Vietnam War, she attended 
many rallies and protests in spite 
of adverse circumstances. After 
retirement, while spending winters 
in Arizona, Helene took home- 
cooked holiday meals to a Mexican 
orphanage in Agua Prieta. She and 
Gerhard also visited senior homes 
and centers where they would 
entertain by playing music and 
dancing. Helene maintained an 
almost fierce loyalty to refugees and 
undocumented immigrants and, 
until her last few years, often joined 
border protests and memorials for 
the undocumented. 


Asked about her spiritual life, 
Helene once told an interviewer, 
“Every day I meet with the inner 
light.” She said she served that 
inner light by building “Little 
Bridges for Peace” (Kleine Bruecken 
fuer den Frieden). 


Helene is survived by her children, 
Gerhard Lothe Fritzsche, Regina H. 
Fritzsche and Horst Fritzsche. She 
will be sorely missed and fondly 
remembered. 

(An unpublished biography of 

the lives of Helene and Gerhardt 
Fritzsche is being completed, 

and will be available in the Pima 
Monthly Meeting library within the 
year.) 


Gene Knudsen 
Hoffman 


Santa Barbara Meeting 
1919-2010 


Gene Knudsen Hoffman was a 
devoted Quaker and member of the 
Santa Barbara Friends Meeting, 
Santa Barbara, CA. She was born 
in Los Angeles, California, January 
3, 1919, to Valley Filtzer Knudsen, 
from the Midwest, and Thorkild 
Knudsen, who emigrated from 
Denmark in 1909 to found the 
Knudsen Dairy business. She died 
peacefully in Santa Barbara, CA, 
July 19, 2010. 


Gene and her husband, Hallock 
Hoffman, became members of the 
Orange Grove Meeting in Pasadena 
in 1951. Around this same time, 
Gene began writing a newspaper 
column and also became involved 
in peace and social justice work. 
Following her article on integration, 
she became the first white 
columnist for the African-American 
newspaper, The Amsterdam News. 


She lived her Quaker beliefs through 
work as a peace activist, pastoral 
counselor, workshop facilitator, 
poet, columnist, author, and actress. 
Constantly reaching out to others 

in hospitality, compassion, and the 
arts, she touched many lives. 


For over fifty years she traveled the 
world on behalf of world peace and 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
She spent a year of study at Pendle 
Hill and later studied with Thich 
Nhat Hanh. With Thich Nhat 
Hanh after the Vietnam War, she 
organized a retreat for veterans. 
This work laid the foundation 

for the Compassionate Listening 
Project. At the core of the Project’s 
mission was Hanh’s frequently 
quoted statement: “An enemy 

is one whose story we have not 
heard.” Gene was always a willing 
listener for all sides and gave 
careful consideration to resolve 
conflicts. When Alaskan hunters 
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and fishers came into conflict 

with the indigenous people over 
hunting and fishing rights, Gene 
arranged Compassionate Listening 
sessions for the two groups through 
the American Friends Service 
Committee. 


Gene earned a masters degree in 
counseling from Goddard College 
and worked to establish the Santa 
Barbara Counseling Center, 
providing low-cost counseling in 
the community. Additionally in the 
1970s and 1980s, she became active 
in the Santa Barbara Re-evaluation 
Co-counseling community, an 
organization that taught and 
promoted peer counseling. In the 
Santa Barbara Friends Meeting, she 
served on Clearness Committees, 
Ministry and Care, and Peace 

and Social Concerns. Using her 
love of writing and acting in the 
community, she taught poetry for 
personal growth and healing. 


Gene authored and published many 
books, pamphlets, and articles 
about her life, work, and ideas. 
Books on peace and reconciliation 
include Pieces of the Mideast 
Puzzle, 1991; No Royal Road to 
Reconciliation. 1995. Gene’s book, 
From Inside the Glass Doors, 
shares insights leading her to seek 
a MA in pastoral counseling from 
Goddard College. Her articles and 
essays were collected in a book: 
Compassionate Listening: the 
Writings of Gene Hoffman, Quaker 
Peace Activist and Mystic. edited by 
Anthony Manousos. 2003. 


Judith Kolokoff, former AFSC 
regional director in the Pacific 
Northwest, said of Gene: “She 

is a real prophet. And she’s a 
remarkable facilitator. She has the 
capacity to bring out the very best of 
the truth in each individual.” 


She is survived by six of her seven 
children, Nikolas Knudsen (Laurel) 
Boshco Hoffman, Valley Via 
(Richard) Reseigne, Erik Thorkild 
(Dierdre Hallman) Hoffman, 
Kristian Robert Hoffman, Nina 


Kiriki Hoffman, and Kaj Lathrop 
Hoffman; six grandchildren: Shane 
Knudsen Boshco, Rayven Angel 
Boshco, Jack Rorian Pierce Boshco, 
Julianna LaRee Thompson Boshco, 
Brian Nickolas Paul Boshco, and 
Connor Wolf; her sister, Marie 
Christensen; her nephew, Neil 
Christensen; and her niece, Karen 
Dugas. 


Constance Wilson 


University Friends Meeting 
1937-2010 


Constance Wilson, 72, of Portland 
Maine passed away on February 

17, 2010 at the Maine Medical 
Center in Portland after a few 
weeks of illness. She was born on 
October 7, 1937 in Blackstone, 
Massachusetts. She comes from 

a Quaker family; her parents met 
at New England Yearly Meeting 
Annual Session. Her mother’s 
family had been active Quakers 

for generations and her father was 
a member of North Smithfield, 
Rhode Island Meeting. Her parents 
were married at the former Oak 

St. Meeting in Portland, Maine. 
Constance fondly remembered 
seeing her parent’s framed wedding 
certificate on the wall of their home. 
In 1949 the family transferred 
their membership to Vassalboro 
(Maine) Meeting of New Yearly 
England Meeting, where Constance 
participated as a child and was a 
member. 


Constance earned her Bachelor’s 
degree from Swarthmore College 
in 1959 and her PhD from Cornell 
University in 1970. Her life centered 
around daily study and learning. 
She was fluent in several languages 
including French, Thai, Latin, 
Sanskrit and Pali. She traveled the 
globe at least twice. She served 

as a professor at San Francisco 
State College from 1966-67 and at 
Northern Illinois University from 
1967 to 2003. She taught in several 


Southeast Asian countries as well 
as conducted extensive research 
in many Asian countries including 
Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia. 


She became an authority on the 
Viet Nam War and ongoing issues 
centered around Southeast Asia. 
Throughout her career she was 
the recipient of numerous grants 
and academic awards. She wrote 
over 150 published papers as 
well as a book entitled Thailand: 
A Handbook of Historical 
Statistics published in 1983. She 
was a founding member of the 
board of advisors for the Center 
for Southeast Asian Studies at 
Northern Illinois University in 
2009. She had just completed an 
edited book entitled The Middle 
Mekong River Basin: Studies in 
Thai History and Culture, 2009. 


Constance was a true connoisseur 
of the arts and visited museums 

all over the world. A supporting 
member of the various symphonies 
wherever she lived, she also 

enjoyed the opera and ballet. 
Constance demonstrated a quiet 
thoughtfulness to her friends and 
family and often sent gifts and cards 
when it was least expected and 
most needed. She never complained 
of her many infirmities, but did 
whatever was necessary to get on 
with life. Almost always cheerful 
and direct, she cut away the trivial 
and did her best to obtain the real 
meaning of the world. We know she 
loved cookies and well-made cake, 
finding their flavor in the same way 
as she dealt with life. 


As an adult she never lived near a 
Meeting and traveled frequently so 
she maintained her membership 

in Vassalboro Meeting. However, 
when she moved to Seattle she 
could actively participate in 
University Friends Meeting and 
transfer of her membership was 
gladly accepted on January 8, 2006. 


At University Friends Meeting she 
served on the Library Committee 
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writing wonderful book reviews 
for the monthly UFM publication 
Gleamings. By the time she left 
to move to Portland, Maine she 
had many friends who helped 

her move her many books. She 
moved to Maine in hopes of being 
of assistance to her mother. She 
quickly became involved with 
Portland Friends Meeting. She was 
in the process of transferring her 
membership there when she died. 


Susanna Gabay 


Eugene Friends Meeting 
1989-2010 


The afternoon of May 20, 2010 
about 80 friends, family and 
faculty of the University of Oregon 
gathered in the Honor’s College 
library to celebrate the life of 
Susanna Blake Gabay. The library 
couch was a favored hangout and 
napping spot for the Presidential 
Scholar and Hood River Valley 
High School valedictorian. Suzi 
recently returned from a five- 
month solo pilgrimage through 
Mexico, a country she had come 
to admire “like a teenager in 

love” before the start of spring 
term. This began a period of soul 
searching, experimentation, and a 
sense of confused floundering as 
she sought to find meaning in her 
life. Abandoning medicine she had 
taken for clinical depression since 
her junior year in high school, Suzi 
struggled mightily with a gathering 
inner darkness. Tragically she 
ended her life on May 6, 2010. 


Artistically composed photos 

that Suzi recorded in her travels 
through Central America and the 
mountains of the Pacific Northwest 
flashed on a screen as many 
tearfully remembered Suzi’s bubbly 
humor, heartwarming smile, sense 
of justice, wisdom and ability to 
forge community connections. 
There were repeated accounts of 
how Suzi’s winning manner and 
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glowing smile transformed difficult 
situations into positive results. She 
easily made friends with strangers 
wherever she journeyed. Stories 
emerged of her commitment to 
building peace across divisions, 

and some gave testimonials to her 
courageous, infectious joy for living. 
Suzi lived up to her Quaker heritage 
by continuous demonstrations of 
her faith that there is good in all 
people. Her precocious wisdom 
manifested in an uncanny ability to 
firmly, yet gently reprove wayward 
friends. 


Born March 20, 1989, Suzi was the 
only child of Susan and Jerry Gabay. 
She grew up alongside Mosier Creek 
in the wondrous flora and majestic 
beauty of the Columbia River Gorge. 
As early as pre-school Suzi showed 
amazing empathy for misfits who 
she befriended in such actions as 
playing tether ball when nobody else 
would or moving from near the front 
of a line to be with an outcast behind 
her. Many in the assembled crowd 
at Suzi’s memorial wore friendship 
bracelets Suzi had made them. 


Suzi was an outspoken pacifist who 
at age 13 delivered a well-reasoned 
speech at a large peace festival in 
Hood River that linked US foreign 
policy with the terrorist actions that 
destroyed New York’s World Trade 
Center. She found insight into world 
hunger by joining in the Muslim 
fast of Ramadan. These and similar 
efforts led to her receiving an award 
as Youth Peace Activist of the Year 
in the Gorge. 


Susana was a junior member of 
Eugene Friends Meeting, where 
her father has a membership in the 
Religious Society of Friends, but 
she grew up attending Mountain 
View Worship Group under the care 
of Multnomah Monthly Meeting 
and was known by others through 
her frequent attendance at the 
gatherings and campouts of the 
Junior Friends of North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting. While in Eugene 
she participated in and encouraged 
activities of the Young Adult 


HANDS AT WORK explores, 
through vivid stories and 
black-and-white photographs, 
the mystical rightness of deeply 
fulfilling work. This rich tapestry 
kindles readers’ inspiration and 
insights. An ideal gift for any 
occasion from author and NPYM 
Friend, Iris Graville. 


“...deep, meaningful, and 
profoundEa needed antidote to 
heal the separation of head from 
body and heart from hands.” 


-Matthew Fox, 
The Reinvention of Work 


“... a visual meditation to help 
restore the life to making a living.” 


-Mark Helpsmeet, 
Northern Spirit Radio 


“...a work of art and inspiration, to 
be read slowly and savored.” 


-Friends Journal Book Review 


Independent Publishers Award 
(IPP) 2009 


Outstanding Book - 
Most Life-Changing 


Available for $34 at: 


www.handsworking.com (mention 
this ad and receive free shipping) 


FGC Quakerbooks, 
Pendle Hill Bookstore 
Independent Bookstores 
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Friends group as well. Her life was 
steeped in and reflected the Quaker 
values of simplicity, harmony, 
integrity, equality and community. 


In her lighter moments, Suzi 
roamed the high school hallways 
in an M&M costume or twirled 
down them like a dervish; a friend 
also remembered a throwing 
contest using dissected body 
parts of biology lab frogs. Many 
shared memories of her frequent, 
contagious giggling sessions 

and lightheartedness. Kindness, 
sensitivity, love and intelligence 
hallmarked her interactions with 
friends, family and faculty. Some 
spoke lovingly of Suzi’s affection 
for frozen blueberries and hearty 
consumption of rainbow sorbet, 
(except for the green colored part!), 
and her love for all things sweet. 


Susanna loved life, those in need, 
and nature. Once Suzi wrote, “Life 
is the greatest gift that has been 
given to us.” One friend was moved 
when he witnessed Suzi get off 

her bicycle to move a dead nutria 
respectfully away from traffic. 
Others recalled her intensely joyful 
examination of tiny insects or 

tide pools. Many noted her great 
affinity for animals, plants and 
nature. After her passing, one of the 
celebration organizers wrote on her 
Facebook page, “I’m sorry that the 
world couldn’t give you everything 
you needed.” Perhaps that was true. 
But, though her life was very short, 
Susanna clearly gave to the world 
something it badly needs. 


Francis Duveneck 


Monterey Peninsula Meeting 
1916-2010 


Born in 1916 to Josephine and 
Frank Duveneck, Francis came with 
his family to California as a child, 
and lived the most of his life in the 
Palo alto and Monterey Peninsula 
areas. He died December 13, 2010 


in his Monterey home. 


In the early 1940’s his family 
purchased about 300 acres in the 
Los Altos Hills, which became 
Hidden Villa, a part of which still 
belongs to the family, and early on 
was the site of the first Interracial 
Camp for Inner-City Youth in the 
Bay Area. This is where Francis 
grew up, and gained the foundation 
for what became a life of service, 
primarily to youth. During World 
War II he was a Conscientious 
Objector, and as part of a CO camp 
formed deep bonds with his fellow 
COs and their families. Friendships 
that lasted a lifetime. His wife Betty 
often described the stigma placed 
on them due to his stand, and the 
way they and other like families 
were treated during that period. 


Later coming to Monterey, Francis 
and Betty were one of the founding 
couples of the Monterey Worship 
Group in the early 1950s, which 
became the Monterey Peninsula 
Meeting. Although they left to be 
in Palo Alto and Grass Valley for 

a time, they returned later and 
Francis built the home which they 
then lived in and in which both of 
them died ( Betty in 2005). 


Francis was a skilled Industrial 
Arts Teacher and could make 

or do anything requiring those 
skills. However, he continued his 
education and became a student 
counselor. He was an important 
influence in the lives of many 

at Seaside High School until his 
retirement. After that he became 
a finish carpenter, enjoying the 
work and being sought after for the 
quality of his work. 


He also took special joy in working 
on and driving his Model T ford and 
the Stanley Steamer that he owned. 
He and Betty relished driving the 
ancient cars in parades and road 
trips with the auto clubs. 


He and Betty were strong and 
dedicated members of the Friends 
Meeting (and the community.) 
During a number of times when 

the Meeting faltered, they were the 
mainstays to keep the Meeting alive. 
Francis continued to participate in 
the Meeting after Betty’s death, but 
finally found it was too difficult due 
to his poor hearing. At that time the 
Meeting went to him, with a small 
group meeting periodically with 
him in his home. He welcomed the 
visits and was able to communicate 
one to one more easily than with the 
larger group. 


Francis was a humble, gentle man 
of strong principles, and a good 
sense of humor. we miss him and 
his ministry, which was deep and 
appreciated by all. 


Jack Dean Huffman 


Monterey Peninsula Meeting 
1927-2010 


Jack was born in Cincinnati, Ohio 
to Samuel Alva Huffman and 

Ruth Dean Huffman. He died 

in Monterey, California after a 
long and patient struggle with 
Parkinson’s disease. He is survived 
by his loving wife Ellie, six children, 
13 grandchildren, five great- 
grandchildren, and one great-great 
grandchild and one sister and 
numerous nieces and nephews. 


After spending his youth in Chicago, 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota, Jack 
arrived, aged 16, with his family 

in California. During World War 

II, Jack joined the navy, later he 
graduated from Cal Poly as an 
agricultural engineer. 


In 1950 Jack suffered a motorcycle 
crash that put him in hospital 
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for nearly two years. Bitter and 
despondent, abandoned by his 
then- wife, he treated the hospital 
staff badly, and they returned the 
favor with, as he put it, “the blunt 
needle and no pain medication “. 
Out of this despondence began a 
deep spiritual search. 


Having divorced his first wife, he 
and Ellie married. Now mended 
and united, Jack and Ellie decided 
on adventure and travel, spending 
two years working in Iran. Back in 
California, Jack ran Achievement 
House, a sheltered workshop, 
saving it from closure. Later near 
Placerville he pursued his love of 
propagating plants, especially roses, 
and raising animals. He was an idea 
person who liked to invent practical 
solutions, such as a circular 
treadmill for the rabbit who mowed 
the lawn. 


Jack and Ellie became Friends 
(Quakers) in 1955 and were 
members of San Luis Obispo, 
Berkeley, and Monterey Monthly 
Meetings. 


For twenty years he joined in work 
camps at John Woolman School, 
where he helped build and repair 
everything from walkways to cabins. 
He also loved to teach youngsters 
how to dig, saw, nail, paint and use 
common sense to supply everyday 
needs. He was wiling to teach 
anyone who was willing to learn. 


In 1970 Jack was lost at sea for six 
days. When his atheist companions 
began to despair of rescue, Jack 
spoke up saying, “If you were 
thinking of committing suicide, 
you ve invited the wrong man 
along.” Holding up two fingers 
entwined, he declared, “God and 

I, are just like that!” They were 
rescued by a passing freighter and 
reunited with their worried families. 
This experience gave Jack a certain 
detachment. (He no longer cared 
that his beard was gray.) 


In Meeting for Business, Jack 
was the one to crack a joke that 
cut through any namby-pamby 


tendencies. His clear-sighted 
directness and honesty saved many 
a discussion from lapsing into 
never-never land. His was the yeast 
that lightened the Quaker loaf. We 
miss him. 


Gerald Greene 


Santa Fe Friends Meeting 
1914-2009 


Doctor Gerald Greene died in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico on November 

17, 2009. A long time Santa Fe 
resident, he was born in New York 
City in 1914. He went to Harvard 
Medical School; then served in the 
Navy in the Pacific for two years of 
active duty. 


After several years of employment 
at a Naval Hospital as an orthopedic 
surgeon and, after his discharge, 
two more years in orthopedic 
training, he practiced that specialty 
for thirty-four year in Hartford 
Connecticut, where he and his wife 
Frankie attended Friends Meeting. 
During that time, Frankie and he, 
both lovers of good food, opened 
and supervised two restaurants in 
nearby towns. (Later they became 
known to be the people to ask about 
the best restaurants in Santa Fe.) 


Dr. Greene, a man of many talents 
and interests, was valued as a 
consultant at various rehabilitation 
and state hospitals and was on the 
staff of both the Hartford Hospital 
and Newington Hospital for 
Crippled Children. He also served 
on the Board of Directors of the 
Hartford School of Music. 


After a distinguished career, he and 
Frankie moved to Santa Fe where 
he volunteered at the Wheelwright 
Museum. They moved to El Castillo 
Retirement Residences in 1990 

-- after he had already served as a 
member of the Board of Directors. 
In their first floor apartment stood 
an adobe structure with many 
nichos. Here were displayed the 


little decorated animals, made on 
his potter’s wheel, that he called 
“anamalicules.” 


Santa Fe Friends will remember 
the Greenes as generous supporters 
of the Meeting. An Indian blanket, 
restored and now mounted as a 

gift from the Greenes, graces the 
meeting house. Santa Fe Friends 
also appreciate their generous gift 
to the Meeting of folding chairs with 
padded seats. They were frequent 
attenders, but the necessity of 
getting back to El Castillo in time 
for lunch limited their visiting time 
with other Friends. One Santa Fe 
Friend fondly remembers their 
cordiality in the early 1990s when 
they also showed her their healthy 
small garden behind the living 
room. His legacy is rich and deep, 
and his presence will be missed. 


Besides Elizabeth (Frankie), his 
wife of 68 years, he leaves one 
daughter, Michele; and two sons, 
Eric and Dennis; as well as five 
grandchildren scattered around the 
world. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Right Sharing of World Resources 
Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at Www.rswr.org 
¢ Make a donation 
¢ Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
¢ Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


tnt Kalimba 
5 Magic 


Christmas Carols sound so 

good on the kalimba. Check 

out our beginner and advanced 

books of kalimba Christmas 

Carols, and our Christmas CD. 
Learn more at: 


www.kalimbamagic.com 
(520) 881-4666 


Quaker Lite 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting v4 

y 4 
Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends for 
one year (6 issues) at $24. For infor- 
mation contact Quaker Life, 

101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 


Western Friend 


The Tract Association of 
Friends 


(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books 
on Quaker faith and practice, 


Friends’ calendars and pocket 
calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
PA 19102-1403; phone: 215-579- 
2752; e-mail: taf1816@verizon. 
net; www.tractassociation.org 


Explore the 
potential of 
Quakerism and 
Quaker action with 
a subscription to 
Friends Journal. 
Each issue is filled with unique 

and thoughtful articles, news, 

book reviews and more. Mention 
offer code WF2011 to start your 
Friends Journal subscription for just 
$40, a 45% savings off the cover 
price. Order by phone toll-free at 
(800) 471-6863 or online at www. 
friendsjournal.org. A paper-free PDF 


option is available. 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including recent 
pamphlets by Warren Ostrom, Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


Western Friend 2010 Advertising Rates: $.50 per word for classified 
ads. Minimum charge $15. Box ads: 10% extra, 25% extra for color. 
Logo for + $10. 10% discount for 3 consec. ads, 25% discount for 10. 
Display ads: $20 per column inch. Call for spot, color rates. Full page: 
$350; 1/2pg: $200; 1/3 pg: $150; 2/3 pg: $250. Call Kathy Hyzy at 
503.956.4709 or email editor@westernfriend.org 
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Planning for Holiday Gifts? 


Order = 
Books 3 


Online 


Specializing in 


* Children’s books reflecting 
Quaker values 


* Books about & by Quakers 


* Peace and social justice 
issues ; 


* Multicultural perspectives 
Visit our website at 


www.afsclabooks.org 
Or call 213-489-1900, ext 130 


American Friends 
Service Committee 


Pacific Southwest Regional Office 


Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www. vintagequakerbooks.com. 


KKK 


Western Friend maintains a calendar 
of Quaker events across the West 
online at WesternFriend.org! The 
calendar is also printed occasionally; 
the next calendar will appear in the 
December issue. Send events ASAP 
to editor@westernfriend.org. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


FRIENDS 
JOURNA 


Friends Publishing 
Corporation (FPC), the 
publisher of Friends Journal, 
seeks to hire a new Publisher 
to serve as its executive 
officer. The Publisher will be 


an innovator whose primary 
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SCHOOLS, 
RETREAT CENTERS & 


RETIREMENT HOMES 


Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 


arizonafriends.com. 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 


Extensive service-learning 


trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


responsibility is to lead the ee. 


implementation of FPC’s far- Hen lommnd Quaker Center 
reaching P lans for the future. Personal retreats, family reunions, 
The successful candidate will weddings, retreats, and our own 


demonstrate an ability to think schedule of Quaker programs. 
strategically and creatively about | Among the redwoods, near Santa 
a communication ministry in a Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 

time of profound technological http://www.quakercenter.org. 
and social change. Ongoing feb 
responsibilities include staff 
leadership, fundraising, 
outreach, and representing and 
advocating for FPC to the wider 
Religious Society of Friends. 
The Publisher must be gifted 

in listening and discernment, 
visioning, and working 
cooperatively and respectfully 
with others. 


www.woolman.org 


TRAVEL 


African Summer Workcamps 
2011 AGLI - African Great Lakes 
Initiative of Friends Peace Teams 

- is sponsoring intergenerational 
workcamps in Burundi (clinic) and 
Rwanda (peace center). Orientation 
begins June 25 near Washington 
DC. Workcamps end July 30. 
Workcampers will help build with 
construction - no skills needed. All 
ages welcome - including families. 
Learn more: http://www.aglifpt.org 
or dawn@aglifpt.org. 


Santa Fe Guest Apartment 
Charming, affordable, with 
kitchenette at our historic adobe 
Canyon Road Meetinghouse. 
Convenient to galleries and 
downtown. Pictures at www. 
santa-fe.quaker.org. Reservations: 
friendsguestapartment@gmail.com 


or 505 983 7241. 


You! T want to subserihe to Weatorw Frieud! 


Further information is available 
at www. friendsjournal.org. 
Qualified persons may submit 


a letter of application, resume, Name: 
and relevant supporting ; 
documents to: Jay Marshall, eeREy 
Clerk of Leadership Transition 
: i City: State: ZIP: 
Committee at fpcsearch@ 


hughes.net. Review of 
applications will begin 
December 15, 2010. 


4 Please send a check for $29 to: Western Friend, 833 SE Main St, 
Mailbox #138, Portland OR 97214 


OR! Save $4 and subscribe online at westernfriend.org 
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MAKE GREAT. 
FRIENDLY GIFTS! 


a Quaker theology 
for today 


Margery Post Abbott 


es “A collection of fine essays, 
- poetry, and fiction which 
describe Western Quakers: 
experiences with the 
Divine. ‘The resulting” 
anthology is a rich 
devotional text which 
offers many textures, 
tastes a -glimmers of 


God. 
Lucy Duncan 


oe ONLINE A AT WESTERN FRIEND. ORG! 


